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“Mein Weg heisst mich nur vorwiarts eilen.” 
TANNHAUSER, act. i. 


Che Micister. 


Voi. IV. FEBRUARY 13, 1891. No. 13. 


A Pear of Promise. 


ERHAPS it is from the innate optimism of our race, 
which insists on effecting a re-entry however much it 

@ _ may be extruded by the neo-pessimistic pitchfork— 
03 but from whatever cause, the present year has been 
heralded with the usual blare of trumpets. The Wagner Society, 
however, has better than an empty or conventional reason for its 








own particular greeting of 1891 with special welcome. 

First and chiefly, Bayreuth promises us a wonderful combina- 
tion of the Meister’s works. As will have been seen in our last 
number, we are to have the rare opportunity of witnessing model 
performances of three compositions dating from three distinct 
periods of Richard Wagner’s musical activity, three dramas » 
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2 THE MEISTER. 


picturing three different stages in his faith. At first sight, one 
might hurriedly conclude that the central idea of Zannhduser had 
little in common with that of 7Zyrisfan, and still less with that of 
Parsifal. But a closer inspection of the poem, or a truer hearing 
than has hitherto been possible of the play, will reveal the close 
kinship of the chief characters in each. It is not our present 
purpose to dispatiate upon the grandeur of the full-blooded Venus- 
knight and pilgrim—for, in the later issues of this year, we intend 
to attempt an analytic study of the Zannhduser drama—but merely 
to point out the gradual development of one great thought through 
three well-marked evolutions of growth. 

The juxtaposition of Tannhduser with Tristan cannot but bring 
into strong relief the resemblance of character between the heroes 
of both plays. There is the same quick pulse of life in each, the 
same venturing of man’s whole existence upon the stake of love, 
and the same burning sense that there is not upon this earth aught 
that can satisfy, or aught that can replace it. Tannhauser rushes 
from the tedium of a court to seek to slake his burning thirst in 
the cool grottoes of the very goddess of the fatal passion; but there 
he finds, though hardly reasoning on it, that all is personal pleasure 
still, One thought disturbs his dream of bliss: the longing to 
return to realms where the pains and smarts of the jostle and the 
clash of human woes may crowd aside the selfish lust of living. 
With one cry, he awakes from the arms of Venus, to fall at the feet 
of the Virgin. Yet here again, his own strong will can only bend 
itself in subjugation to the individual ; and again it is a type, how- 
ever lofty, that he falls down and worships, in place of the great 
Love that shines throughout eternity. Led by the reflected ray, he 
blindly seeks for the parent light; but only finds it when both he 
himself and she he loved are released from the human coils of 
earth. 

Dimly Tannhauser groped his way towards the haven; but 
Tristan from the first is half aware of what it is he journeys to. 
Like the former, he rushes from the petty plots of courtiers; but 
not to woo for himself a bride. Beyond the seas he seeks her out, 
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to give her to another ; beyond the seas of life, he seems to partly 
know already that she alone can be his own. Death beckons him 
to join her; in death’s cold realm he boldly may stand forth and 
claim her his. But death is not as yet.—One lesson more he still 
must learn, the lesson of death-in-life. Then through the open 
doors of death itself, may he pass with her to merge into that self- 
lessness which even his heroic nature could not conceive on earth. 
Thus have both Tannhauser and Tristan their pilgrimage to make ; 
and the sermons of the stones that gash their feet grow clearer in 
their eloquence to the man in whom the Self was less, than to him 
in whom the Will was more. 

But a third man comes—nay, but a stripling. He too has 
rushed from out the haunts of men; but the Light has dawned 
upon him in fuller glory, before he meets the grand temptation of 
his life. Pierced with the arrow of another’s wound, he carries it 
through his pilgrimage as the touchstone by which to test the 
sorrows of all men; and journeying through the world—to which 
like Tannhauser and Tristan he has been sent again—he carries it 
untainted with the joys or woes of Self, and heals with it the ailing 
Will. Venus has become Kundry; but no longer passes smiling 
back into her fateful hollows. The temptress’ Self has been 
redeemed, her mocking laughter turned to tears; while the hot 
individual Will of Tannhauser, or Amfortas, has passed through 
Tristan’s yearning for release from personality, to the calm self- 
oblivion of him who brings upon this earth the peace of Universal 
Love. 

In the same degree as the interest of the Festival is to be 
increased by the presentment of a striking psychological problem: 
so is the material aspect of the performances to be endued with a 
wealth of scenic accessories such as we fancy was not displayed 
even in the year of the theatre’s opening, when the great 
Tetralogy first saw the light. The estimated cost of the staging of 
Tannhduser has been set down at £20,000; and though we cannot 
vouch for the exactness of these figures, yet we have the highest 
authority for stating that, supposing every seat for each day of the 
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Fesispiel to be sold and paid for, the treasury will show an unavoid- 
able deficit of two or three thousand sterling. This outlay is, of 
course, necessitated chiefly by the elaborate preparations for 
the scene of the Venusberg in the First Act. Some may cavil at the 
policy of thus sumptuously bedecking an early work of the Master’s ; 
but it must be remembered that the later version of this particular 
scene is no product of Wagner’s first or intermediate style. It was 
written by him when the music of Tristan und Isolde was already 
completed, and that so recently that its sound-waves were still 
vibrating within his brain. Moreover, despite the splendid 
inscenation at Paris in 1861, and the successful Vienna resuscitation 
in 1875, it is well known that Wagner was not contented with the 
efforts made as yet to place this drama onthe stage. Though 
personally averse to the labour of rooting out old ideas, and 
traditional abuses, from a work that had made the round of the 
world, he anxiously looked forward to the time when the training 
afforded by “ Bayreuth” to his artists would render possible the 
revelation of all the noble meaning hitherto concealed in Tannhduser. 
Thus we look forward, next summer, to what we may almost 
describe as the metempsychosis of this drama.— 

The second boon the year is to bring, is one unfortunately 
restricted to those who can read the writings of Wagner in the 
original tongue. We are promised the speedy appearance of a 
work on which one of the most ardent, most painstaking, and most 
broad-viewed of Wagner’s followers has spent years of careful toil ; 
we mean the “ Wagner-Encyclopedia” of Herr C. F. Glasenapp. 
This volume will shortly be issued by the publisher, E. W. Fritzch, 
of Leipzig, at a price which we believe will be twelve shillings, or 
some such sum ; for which insignificant amount its readers will have 
an “index” and, more than an ordinary index, a guide through the 
whole ten volumes of Wagner’s ‘ Gesammelte Schriften,” his 
“Posthumous Fragments,” and his published correspondence with 
Liszt and Uhlig, &c. The ‘Wagner-Lexicon’ of Glasenapp and 
Stein has already classified for us the more important passages of the 
Ges. Schriften according to their esthetic and philosophical bearings ; 
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the forthcoming volume will collate passage with passage from the 
encyclopedic point of view: i.e., a comprehensive series of extracts 
will be arranged under such headings as “ Bach, Beethoven, Goethe, 
Mozart, Schiller, Schopenhauer,” &c., &c. To this work Herr C. F. 
Glasenapp has devoted all the spare moments of a career of arduous 
educational labour; and upon the “ proofs” alone he has spent as 
much as eight hours to each sixteen pages, in the elaborate collation 
of every cited excerpt! The result of all this loving labour should 
prove a book whose aid to the student of Wagner's prose cannot be 
over-estimated.— We may here add that we have prevailed upon 
the compiler to permit us to “English” and transfer to our own 
journal (vide p. 21) the chief part of the prefatory remarks which he 
has embodied in the prospectus announcing the publication ; for we 
considered that no one was better qualified than he, to summarise 
the general contents of ‘ Richard Wagner’s Writings.’— 

The third and last event which we have to announce for 1891, 
is the commencement of a series of translations of the lengthier of 
Richard Wagner’s prose-works. The London Branch of the Society 
has long felt that its duty to the Cause was only half fulfilled 
until such an undertaking as this was set about; and indeed the 
primary object of founding ‘“‘THE MEISTER” was a first attempt 
at bringing this to pass. It is not intended to drop the publication 
in our own pages of the shorter writings of the Bayreuth artist- 
philosopher; but the Editor has found how utterly impossible it 
would be to carry on a work such as that now contemplated through 
the medium of a magazine appearing but four times in the year, and 
in which a considerable amount of space must necessarily be 
reserved for original articles dealing with the dramas themselves 
and with the varied issues of the ‘‘ Wagner Question.” How could 
such works as the “ Art-work of the Future,” “Opera and Drama,” 
or even the “‘ Communication to my Friends,” be doled out at the 
rate of eight to twelve pages a time ? On the other hand, when at 
last—say after four or five long years—one of these pregnant trea- 
tises had been brought to a conclusion, it would lie buried among 
pages of perhaps ephemeral interest, and certainly less value. 
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The Committee of the Branch has therefore decided to publish 
in serial and continuous form such works as may seem most fit for 
immediate presentment to the English public. The form adopted 
will be the issue, six times in the year (for the present), of 32 pages 
of demi-octavo, printed on good paper and in type half-way in size 
between that of our ordinary, and of our ‘review’ type. These 
separate ‘parts’ will naturally not form complete ‘numbers’ in 
themselves, but the matter will run on from one issue to the next ; 
so that when a volume of from 300 to 350 pages has been com- 
pleted, it will be adapted for binding as a separate book. 

Each Member of the Branch will be supplied gratis with a copy 
of these ‘parts,’ as they appear; and Subscribers to The Meister, 
together with the rest of the outside public, will be able to procure 
the same for Is. a copy, or 5s. for the six ‘parts’ published in each year. 
The first ‘part’ will appear in the middle of next month (March) 
and will start off the series with Wagner's “ Autobiographic Sketch,” 
to be followed by “ Art and Revolution.” Though the latter has 
already appeared in these pages, we must be forgiven for reproduc- 
ing it; for itis impossible to grasp the full meaning of the ‘ Art-work 
of the Future ’—which will immediately succeed it—without allowing 
the former essay to herald it, as it does in the Ges. Schriften. 
Moreover, Art and Revolution will only cover about one section of 
32 pages, and by the third ‘part,’ i.e., in the middle of June, the 
Art-work of the Future should be well under way. 

We trust our readers will not jump to hasty conclusions, and 
retort upon ourselves that the ‘trumpets’ we referred to in our 
opening sentence have been too artfully our own; yet at the risk 
of such an imputation, we cannot but congratulate ourselves that 
the Branch should see its way at last to bringing forward, however 
feeble and halting the style of execution, at least a faithful endeavour 
to make known to Englishmen the wealth of thought and pregnance 
of idea contained in the art-treatises of the greatest artist of the 


century. 
And thus we end as we began, by christening this year “A 


Year of Promise.” 
































ON THE PERFORMANCE OF TANNHAUSER. 


On the Performance of Cannhanser. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CONDUCTORS AND PERFORMERS OF 
THAT OPERA. 


(Translated from the German of Richard Wagner, 1852.) 


CONSIDERABLE number of theatres are entertaining 
the idea of producing my Zannhiuser before long. 
This unexpected situation, certainly not due to my 
own initiative—has made me feel so keenly the 

hurtfulness of my inability to personally attend the preparations 
for the proposed performances, that for a long time I was in doubt 
as to whether I ought not for the present to refuse my sanction to 
these undertakings.—If the artist’s work first comes toward its 
actual fulfilment, when it is in course of preparation for immediate 
presentation to the senses; if, therefore, the dramatic poet or 
composer there first begins to exercise his definitive influence, 
where he has to bring his purpose to the intimate knowledge of the 
artistic instruments of its realisation, in order to make possible, 
through their perfect understanding, its most intelligible pre- 
sentation: then this influence is nowhere more indispensable to 
him than in the case of works in whose composition he has looked 
away from the customary methods of performance, by the sole 
existing artistic instruments, and, for the method necessary to him, 
has kept in view a hitherto unwonted, and undeveloped conception 
of the branch of art in question. To no one can this have been 
brought home clearer than to me; and it is among the greatest 
torments that I have had of late years to endure, that I could not 
be present at the individual attempts already made to perform my 
dramatic works; in order to come to an understanding with those 
concerned as to the endless variety of details, by whose exact 
observance alone a thoroughly correct conception of the whole is 
rendered possible to the artistic executants. 

If overwhelming reasons have now persuaded me not to place 
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unconditional obstacles in the way of further performances of my 
earlier works: it has been that I have consoled myself with the 
belief that I might succeed, as far as lay in my power, in making 
up for the impossibility of personal and word-of-mouth directions, by 
written communications to the conductors and performers involved. 
But the number of theatres which have notified me of their desire 
for Tannhduser has lately so very much increased, that private 
correspondence with each individual conductor and performer would 
prove a task beyond my powers. Therefore I seize upon the 
expedient of the following summary address, in the form of a 
pamphlet which I propose to forward to all those to whose under- 
standing and good-will I shall have to entrust my work. 


The Musical Directors of our theatres have, almost without ex- 
ception, accustomed themselves to allow the inscenation, and all con- 
nected therewith, to be entirely withdrawn from their concernment ; 
whilst, in correspondence herewith, our Stage-managers confine 
their attention exclusively to the scenery, leaving the orchestra 
completely out of account. From this harmful circumstance results 
the absolute want of inner harmony, and the dramatic inefficiency, of 
our operatic representations. In necessary sequence, the performer 
of such works has lost the habit of observing the slightest relation- 
ship with a whole, and, in his isolated position towards the public, 
has gradually evolved to what we see him now: the ofera-singer 
pure and simple. 

Now, if the musical director regard the orchestra as a thing 
entirely by itself, he can only take the measure for his understand- 
ing from the works of absolute instrumental music, such as the 
Symphony ; and everything that departs from the forms of that 
class must remain ununderstood by him. But the very matter that 
departs from such forms, is just that whose own particular forms 
are conditioned by the action or the sentiment of the play; and 
thus it cannot possibly find its elucidation in the absolute domain 
of instrumental music, but only in the business of the stage. The 
conductor, therefore, who omits a strict observance of the latter 
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will recognise naught but musical caprice in the corresponding 
phrases, and by his own capricious, purely musical interpretation, 
will effect indeed that such they prove; for, as he lacks the 
standard by which to reproduce the purely musical essence of such 
passages, he is sure forthwith to run astray in fempo and expres- 
sion. This result suffices, again, to so confuse the stage-manager 
and performers, in their part of the business, that, losing the thread 
of dramatic union between the stage and orchestra, and at last giving 
up all attempt at any kind of unity, they now feel urged to caprices 
of all kinds in their performance ; to caprices that, in their whole 
marvellous accordance, make up the stereotype conventions of our 
modern opera-stage. 

It is obvious that by this procedure, dramatic compositions of 
a high order must inevitably be mutilated past recognition. It is 
equally certain that even the sickliest of modern Italian operas 
would gain immeasurably in their performance, were due regard 
paid to that coherence which even in such operas exists—however 
grotesque its factors. But I declare that a dramatic composition 
such as my 7annhdauser, whose sole potentiality of effect lies in the 
said connection between scene and music, must be ruined out and 
out, if our Musical and Scenic Directors apply to its representation 
the procedure I denounce. I therefore crave that those musical 
directors whose charge or inclination it may be to produce my 
work, should read through my score with no less than the most 
scrupulous observance of the poem and, moreover, of the countless 
special instructions for the scenic performance. It is then for such 
an one, when convinced of the need of a careful handling of the 
stage, to acquaint the Regisseur (stage-manager) with the full extent 
of his task. The latter will only insufficiently conceive his pro- 
blem, if he rely upon the “ book” alone ; otherwise, it would but 
be a proof that the music was an unnecessary superfluity. The 
majority of the stage-instructions are only to be found in the score, 
connected with the appropriate musical passages; and therefore 
the Regisseur must learn to gain their most intimate knowledge by 
aid of the Conductor (Kapellmeister). 
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The next care of the Regisseur will then be, to come to a most 
definite agreement with the Scene-painter. In the ordinary course, 
the latter also goes to work with no relation whatever to the 
musical and scenic directors ; he has the “ book” given him to look 
through, and in it he takes no notice of anything beyond what he 
deems to concern himself: namely, the bracketed sentences refer- 
ring exclusively to his special task. But in the course of this 
Address, I shall show how indispensable is the comprehension of 
the inmost intention of the art-work by this companion-factor too ; 
and how much I am compelled to insist that, from the very com- 
mencement, he shall attain the clearest knowledge of its purpose. 


With regard to their handling of the Performers, | have first to 
point out to the musical director and the stage-manager, that the 
so-called ‘song-rehearsals”” should not begin before the players 
have become well versed in the poem, in its whole extent and 
compass. To this end, we must not content ourselves that the 
“book” has been sent to each member of the company, for his or 
her perusal. We desire, on their part, no mere critical acquaintance 
with the subject, but a living and artistic one. I must therefore 
urge that the whole body of performers shall assemble, headed by 
the Regisseur and attended by the Kapellmeister; and that the 
poem shall be read aloud in the same fashion as with a spoken 
play, each individual performer reading out his réle. The choir 
should also be present at this reading, and the chorus-passages are 
to be delivered by the Choir-director himself, or one of the choir- 
leaders. Herewith it must be remarked, that this reading is to be 
given with full dramatic expression ; and if, from want of under- 
standing or practice, the correct expression, and that conveying 
adequately the poetical aspect of the subject, is not to be attained 
at once: then this rehearsal must be repeated over and over again, 


‘until the needful expression is won, by understanding of the 


situations and essential organism of the plot. 
As this demand upon a modern opera-troupe is, in effect, a 
quite unusual claim, it will certainly be regarded as overweening, 
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pedantic, and quite unnecessary ; but the very fact that this I have 
to fear, throws light enough upon the lamentable condition of our 
present opera-stage. Our singers are accustomed to busy them- 
selves with the ‘How’ of execution, before they have learnt its 
‘What’; since they study the notes of their music at the piano by 
themselves, and when they have mastered them by heart, they pick 
up in a few stage-rehearsals the dramatic by-play—too often only 
in the dress-rehearsal—in whatever fashion the opera-routine, and 
certain fixed directions of the Regisseur, may dictate their coming 
and their going. That they are to be in the first place players, 
and only after adequate preparation for their efficiency as such, 
should venture to take up the study of the higher, the musical, 
expression of speech; this, at any rate in the present state of 
Opera, can by no means enter into their reckoning. Their use and 
wont may appear as justified as one likes by the products of most 
opera-composers ; only, I must declare that my work demands a 
treatment of its performance completely opposite to that customary. 
The singer who is not in the position to recite his “part” as a 
playing role with appropriate expression, and in accordance with 
the poef's intention, will certainly be also unable to sing it in con- 
formity with the purpose of the composer ; to say nothing of repre- 
senting the character in its general bearings. By this my assertion 
I stand so firmly, and by the fulfilment of the condition of sufficient 
reading-rehearsals I hold so definitely: that in view of this my 
demand, I once for all express the wish—nay, the will—that, 
should these reading-rehearsals fail to arouse among those concerned 
therewith an all-round interest in the subject, and in the under- 
taking of its exposition, my work be laid aside at once and its 
performance given up. 

Upon the results of the reading-rehearsals, and the spirit in 
which they have been carried out, I therefore make depend the 
success of all further study. In them, the performers and the 
ordainer of the performance have to come to an exact and exhaustive 
agreement, upon all ¢ha¢ which in the usual routine is left to the 
helter-skelter of the final stage-rehearsals. By them, especially, 
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will the musical director also win a fresh and essentially heightened 
point of view for his later labours. Led by the first material im- 
pression of the whole, that he has gained from the hearing of an 
expressive reading, he will now, in his subsequent study of the 
purely musical detail, go to work with the needful knowledge of the 
purpose of the artist; as to which, without this, he must have 
stayed in doubts and errors of all kinds, however sincere his zeal 


for the endeavour. 


As concerns the musical study of the Singers, I have now to 
make the following general remarks. In my opera there subsists 
no distinction between passages so-called “ declaimed” and 
phrases ‘‘sung”; but my declamation is song withal, and my 
song declamation. The definite ceasing of “Song,” and the definite 
entry of “ Recitative,”"—whereby in opera the singer’s method of 
execution is wont to be divided into two completely different 
classes,—are not to be found in my work. The genuine Italian 
recitative, in which the composer leaves the rhythm of the notes 
almost entirely undefined, and hands over its completion to the 
discretion of the singer,—I am an utter stranger to; but in those 
passages where the poem sinks down from the soaring lyrics of 
emotion to the mere utterance of feeling discourse, I have never 
made away the right to define the execution as precisely as in the 
phrases of lyric song. Whosoever, therefore, confounds these 
passages with the customary recitative, and consequently alters and 
transforms, from pure caprice, the rhythm assigned thereto: he 
disfigures my music just as much as though he should interpolate 
other notes and harmonies in my lyric melodies. 

As, in the said recitative-like passages, I have throughout 
laboured to denote the rhythm of their rendering in exact 
accordance with my purpose of expression: so do I crave from 
both conductors and singers, that they should first deliver these 
passages in the strict value of the notes and bars, and in a tempo 
corresponding to the character of the speech. But if I have been 
so fortunate as to find the singers in full accord with my view 
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of the rendering, and if it has consequently been definitely 
adopted by them: then, at last, I urge an almost entire aban- 
donment of the rigour of the actual musical beat, which has hitherto 
been but a mechanical aid to agreement between composer and 
singer, but, with the complete attainment of this agreement, is to 
be thrown on one side as a worn out, useless, and now burdensome 
tool. From the moment when the singer has taken up into himself 
my full intentions for the rendering, let him give free play, in the 
more agitated phrases, to his natural feeling, and even to the 
physical necessities of breath-taking; and the more creative he can 
become, through the full freedom of his feeling, the more will he 
compel me to gladdest thanks. The conductor has then only to 
follow the singer, in order to keep unbroken the bond that binds 
the vocal delivery with the orchestral accompaniment. Whilst, on 
the other hand, this will only be possible to him when the orchestra 
itself is brought to exactest knowledge of the vocal rendering; a 
result that will be brought about, on the one side by the words and 
music of the vocal part being written down in every separate 
orchestral part, and on the other, and more especially, by sufficiently 
frequent rehearsals. The surest sign that the conductor has com- 
pletely fulfilled his task in this respect, will be that ultimately, in 
the production, his active lead is scarcely to be outwardly traced. 
(I need scarcely say that the method of execution here denoted by 
me, is not to be confounded with that too customary : in which the 
conductor is considered to have behaved most fitly, when he merely 
hands over his intellect and practised talent to the capricious whims 
of our prima-donnas, as their heedful, obsequious slave. In the 
latter case, he is the forced cloaker of rabid improprieties ; but in 
the former, the artist partaking in art’s creation.) 


I now turn from these general observations—in which I have 
laid down the chief lines of study—to impart my particular wishes 
with regard to the special points in Zannhduser ; and here again I 
shall first keep the functions of the musical director in sight. 

In view of certain circumstances unfavourable to the original 
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production of Zannhduser, | saw myself compelled at the time to 
make various omissions. That the most of these, however, were 
mere concessions wrung from me by utmost need,—concessions 
that, in truth, were equivalent to a half surrender of my real artistic 
purpose—this I would fain make clear to future conductors and 
performers of this opera: in order to convince them that, if they 
regard those concessions as conditions a priori indispensable, at like 
time must be assumed their own surrender of my true purpose in 
crucial passages.— 

As early as the scene between Tannhauser and Venus in the 
First Act, I saw myself compelled (in the above sense) at Dresden to 
arrange an omission for the later representations : I cut the second 
verse of Tannhauser’s song and the immediately preceding appeal of 
Venus. This was done by no means for any reason that these pas- 
sages had proved themselves flat, displeasing, or ineffective; but the 
real reason was this: that the whole scene failed in performance, 
above all because we had not succeeded in finding a thoroughly 
fitting representative of the difficult role of Venus. The rare and 
unusual demands made by this rdle were doomed to rest unfulfilled, 
even by one of the greatest artistes ; because, under inexpugnable 
conditions, she could not compass that freedom from preconceived 
ideas, so necessary to this task. Thus the portrayal of this whole 
scene fell victim to an embarrassment that became at last a painful 
torture, to the actress, to the public, and most of all to myself. I 
therefore made it my business to shorten the torture as much as 
possible; and thus cut down the scene, by omitting a passage 
which (if anything at all was to be cut out) was the best calculated 
for omission, and was of such a nature that its excision spared the 
principal singer no insignificant tax on his endurance. This was the 
only cause for the abbreviation, and every further inducement to 
continue it would disappear at once, where there should arise no 
actual fear as to the main success of this scene. In fact, the very 
portion of this scene which failed at Dresden, despite the co-opera- 
tion of a great artiste, had, later on, a complete success at Weimar ; 
where ‘Venus’ found a representative who certainly could not be 
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compared with my Dresdener for general artistic talent, but was so 
favourably disposed toward this particular role that she discharged 
her task with such absolute freedom from prejudice, and such a 
warmth of feeling, that the same scene which had proved so great a 
torture at Dresden, produced here the most enthralling effect. 
Under like circumstances, the omission I refer to would become 
nothing more or less than a senseless mutilation ; and the verdict 
hereon I leave to whosoever will take the trouble to examine closely 
the structure of the whole scene, with its gradual climax of mood 
and situation, from their beginnings to their final outburst. He 
will, I trust, bear me witness that, by this cut, an essential organic 
member is lopped from the natural body of the scene; and I could 
only consent again to its omission, in cases where the effect of this 
extremely important scene must be given up aé initio. But in such 
a case, I would far rather advise that one give up the production of 
the whole opera. 


A second omission concerns the orchestral postlude of the 
closing scene of the First Act. The cut-out passage was intended 
to accompany a scenic incident (the joyous tumult of the hunt, as it 
fills the stage from all sides) of such lively action as I was unable 
to see accomplished even upon the Dresden boards. Owing to the 
extreme stiffness and conventionality of our ordinary theatre supers 
and accessories, the picture could not be brought to that pitch of 
exuberant glee on which I had resolved, and which should have 
added a fitting access to the gradually heightened feeling of freshest 
flow of life. Where this effect can likewise not be brought to pass, 
the shortening of the music must therefore also be preserved. On 
the other hand, where, owing to a happy combination of conditions, 
the Regisseur may find it possible to reproduce the full impression 
I awaited from this scene, there the undocked performance of the 
postlude can alone fulfil my original purpose: namely, aided by a 
complete development of the scenic picture, to lift to their utmost 
height the feelings aroused by the preceding incidents—to a height 
from which alone a vigorous passage for the violins, omitted from 
the prelude to the Second Act, can be properly understood. 
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& 
A third omission occurs on pages 326 to 331 of those scores 


sent to the theatres, in the grand Finale of the Second Act. This 
bracketed passage contains one of the weightiest moments of the 
drama. In that immediately preceding it, Elisabeth had impressed 
us with her courageous sacrifice, in her deeply moving and power- 
fully appeasing plea for her outlawed lover, unflinchingly addressed 
to the prince, the minstrels and the knights, engaged in very act of 
threatening Tannhauser to the death. Elisabeth and this surround- 
ing, with their mutual relation to one another, took all our interest ; 
whilst Tannhauser shared but indirectly in this feeling. When this 
primarily imperative interest is fully satisfied, our sympathy returns 
at last to the chief object of the whole complex situation, the pro- 
scribed knight of Venus. Elisabeth and all the others now become 
the mere surrounding of the man as to whom our feeling of anxiety 
desires to be set at rest: in so far as it requires to clearly know 
the full effect of this appalling catastrophe upon its chief originator. 
Tannhauser, after his first mad defiance of the men’s assaults, is 
terribly moved by Elisabeth’s intervention, by the expression of her 
words, the accent of her tones, and by the inner voice of conscience — 
upbraiding his blasphemy against her. He has fallen to the ground, 
in the final outbreak of the shattering sense of crushing ruin; thus 
plunging from the height of his enrapt bewitchment, to the cruel 
recognition of his present fall. As though unconscious, he has lain 
with face turned toward the earth, while we have listened in 
profound emotion to the utterance of the effect produced on his 
surrounding.—Now Tannhauser lifts up his head, his features 
blanched and scarred with fearful suffering. Still lying on the 
ground, and staring vacantly before him, he begins, in gradually 
quickening accents, to vent the feelings of his overburdened heart: 
in the following words (‘“‘ Zum Heil den Siindiger zu fiihren,” &c.), 


To guide the Sinner to Salvation, 
God’s messeng’ress to me drew nigh ; 
Alas ! that vile contamination 
Should lift to her its scathing eye. 
O, Holy Mary, high above earth’s dwelling— 
Who sent’st to me the angel of my weal— 
Have mercy on me, sunk in sin’s compelling, 
Who shamed the heavenly grace thou didst reveal ! 
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These words, with the expression given them by this situation, 
contain the marrow of all Tannhauser’s subsequent existence, and 
form the axis of his chief career. Without our having received 
with fullest clearness the impression that here, and at this crisis, 
they were intended to convey,—we are no longer in the position to 
maintain any further interest in the hero of the drama. If we have 
not been here, at last, attuned to deepest fellow-suffering with 
Tannhauser : the whole remaining drama will run its course with- 
out the necessary control of harmonious unity, and all our hitherto 
aroused awaitings will halt unsatisfied. Even Tannhauser’s narra- 
tion of his sufferings, in the Third Act, can no more compensate us 
for the missed impression; for the narration itself can only make its 
full designed effect, when it recalls to our memory this first and 
most determinate sensation. 

What, now, could have decided me to omit this very passage 
from the second, and all subsequent Dresden representations ? 
The answer hereto might well contain the whole mournful history 
of the woes I have had to live through, as poet and musician, in my 
relation to our present operatic stage; but I will here take the matter 
more briefly. The first representative of Tannhauser—who, in his 
capacity of an eminently gifted singer, could not grasp anything 
beyond the actual domain of ‘‘ Opera”—was unable to succeed in 
comprehending the nature of a claim that addressed itself rather to 
his acting powers than to his singing talent. According to the 
spirit of the situation, the passage here referred to should be ac- 
companied by the whispered strains of all the singers on the stage ; 
their song at times, however, threatening to sharply interrupt 
Tannhauser’s motiv with the warning of their suppressed anger. 
This circumstance gave the passage, in the eyes of our singers, the 
appearance of an ordinary concerted piece, in which no single 
soloist conceives himself called upon to take an over-prominent 
part. It was the obstinacy of this error that I had to thank for the 
fact, that the true purport of this passage, the marked enunciation 
of Tannhauser’s remorse, was completely lost in the performance ; 
and that the whole situation, with its needful breadth of musical 
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treatment, thus acquired the character of one of those Adagio- 
ensembles which we are wont to hear precede the closing Siretta of 
an opera finale. Assuch a vaguely draggling Adagio-section, the 
entire thing could not then help appearing too spun-out and fatigu- 
ing; and when, in consequence of its manifest distastefulness, the 
question arose of shortening, it was just this passage that seemed 
to me a really nocuous protraction, i.e., a void,—since it had been 
robbed in performance of its true import. 

But I ask any intelligent man to judge what my disposition 
must have been towards the outward success of my work at 
Dresden, and whether a twenty times repeated performance, with 
regularly succeeding “calls” for the author, could repay me for the 
gnawing consciousness that a great part of the applause received 
was only to be attributed to a misunderstanding, or at least toa 
thoroughly defective understanding, of my real artistic purpose ! 
If in the future my intentions are to be better met, and my purpose 
realised in truth, I must lay especial stress on the correct rendering 
of the passage I have here dealt with at some length; a passage that 
is no longer to be excised. The result of its omission, and of the 
cancelment of its contents, was, erstwhile, that all interest in Tann- 
hauser himself completely vanished during the close of the Second 
Act, and simply centred in his cpponents and surrounding: thus 
entirely destroying my aim and purpose. 

This lack of interest Tannhauser had to encounter in the Third 
Act to such a degree, that the only sympathy shown toward his 
subsequent fate seemed to arise from the manner in which the fate 
of Elisabeth and Wolfram—lifted to the rank of the principal 
characters—depended on it. Only the truly marvellous ability and 
staying power of the singer of the chief réle, exhibited in his 
sonorous and energetic delivery of the narration of the pilgrimage, 
could slowly re-awake the interest in himself. Therefore my prayer 
goes out to each future exponent of Tannhduser, to lay the greatest 
weight on the passage here discussed. Then first will its delivery 
succeed, when he fully feels, even in the midst of his performance, 
that he is at this moment the master of the dramatic, as well as of 
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the musical situation ; that the audience is listening exclusively to 
Ais utterance; and that the latter is of such a kind, that by it he 
spreads around the deepest awe. The cry: “Ach! erbarm ‘dich 
mein /” demands so piercing an accent, that he will not do justice to 
it, as a merely well-trained singer. Nay, the highest dramatic art 
must yield to him the full energy of despairing grief, for an outcry 
which must seem to break from the depths of a fearsomely suffering 
heart like an agonised wail for redemption. It must also be the 
duty of the conductor to keep good watch that the desired result 
be made possible to the chief performer, by the most discreet 
accompaniment on the part of the other singers, and likewise of the 
orchestra.— 


Yet another omission I was prompted to effect in the same 
closing scene of the Second Act: namely that of the passage 
occupying pages 348 to 356 of the score. This came about for the 
same reasons as governed my treatment of the last referred to 
passage, and was a mere consequence of the previously necessitated 
excision ; i.e., I felt that, for this Act, any interest in Tannhauser 
was past praying for. The essence of the present passage is the 
renewed assumption of supremacy by Elisabeth, and especially by 
Tannhauser, as they join with the surrounding nobles, who have 
up to this point occupied the chief position on the stage. Here the 
theme of the men, as they point the way to Rome, is taken up by 
Elisabeth in the form of an ardent prayer for her beloved ; 
Tannhauser adds the hurried accents of action-thirsting contrition 
and remorse; while the remainder of the men fan to fresh flame 
their threatening tones of wrath and vengeance. 

Whether this passage—which certainly forms part of the 
integral sequence of the situation—shall be preserved in future 
representations : I must make depend upon the results of the stage- 
rehearsals. If it finally should not entirely succeed: i.e., should 
it not bring about a gradual enhancement of the situation by the 
animated by-play of the minor personages; or if, above all, the 
singer of the part of Tannhauser should feel both himself and his 
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voice too severely taxed by the preceding scenes, and especially by 
that passage in the Adagio, to sing this also with the fullest energy, 
-—then I myself must strenuously advise that the abbreviation shall 
here hold sway: for only by the richest force of acting and of 
execution, could the purposed effect be here still brought about. 
In that case I must console myself that the principal matter, the 
direction of the chief interest toward himself, has been attained 
by the emotional power of Tannhauser in the Adagio; and I must 
then content myself with the effect which is still reserved for 
Tannhauser, in the supreme moment of his departure. 

Upon that moment I should wish this performer to concentrate 
his attention with the greatest emphasis. The men surrounding 
him, indignant and incensed afresh by the tarrying of the hated 
one, are in act to enforce their threats, their hands upon their 
sword-hilts. An adjuring and protecting gesture of Elisabeth, holds 
them back to the pathway she has won. Then there suddenly 
rings out from the valley the chant of the younger pilgrims, like the 
voice of promise and atonement ; as it enthrals the rest, so it now 
falls on the ears of Tannhauser, calling him from out the tempest 
of his rage of mad remorse. A swift ray of hope pierces, like a 
flash from heaven, his tortured soul. Tears of ineffable woe well 
forth from his eyes. An irresistible might carries him to the feet 
of Elisabeth; to whom he dares not uplift his gaze, but the hem 
of whose garment he presses to his lips with passionate fervour. 
Hastily he leaps to his feet once more ; hurls from his breast the 
cry: “To Rome!”, with an utterance as though the whole force of 
quickly kindled hope of life regained were urged into the sound ; 
and rushes with hotly fleeting footsteps from the stage. This 
action, which must be carried out with sharpest outline and in 
briefest space of time, is of the most decisive weight for the final 
impress of the whole Act; and it is this impression which is 
absolutely indispensable, in order, by the frame of mind in which it 
leaves the public, to make possible the full effect of the difficult 
Third Act.— 

(To be continued.) 
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RICHARD WAGNER'S WRITINGS, 


Richard Wagner's Writings. 


HE art-work on the Bayreuth Festival-hill denotes the 
summit of a long range of development in the domain 
of art and culture. Regarded from its eminence, the 
apices of this development reveal themselves in a 

fresh and highly significant light. This new light must necessarily 
first illumine the dauntless creative artist who already bore that 
art-work as an ideal actuality within his breast, the while it was as 
yet a dim and abstract notion to the surrounding world, a much 
misdoubted and attacked imagining. 

In the ten volumes of his “‘ Gesammelte Schriften,” Wagner has 
striven to trace this development along its chief directions in clear, 
sharp outline, to throw this bright ray of light upon the products 
of the past, for good of others ; and while doing this, he has proved 
himself an art-philosopher and -historian, a thinker and a writer, of 
foremost rank. That the artist should have thus invaded the 
dominion of the critics and ezsthetists, has been made an often- 
told reproach on the part of the so-called ‘ Professors ” of criticism 
and esthetics. Yet we may hark back to the long-lapsed times of 
ancient art, and find that Acschylus and Sophocles were not only 
engaged in poetry, but also in dramaturgic writings; and we may 
follow, through the centuries of German and Italian renaissance, 
right down unto our own late days, one ever recurring pheno- 
menon : that the creative artist has constantly demanded to find 
for himself a theoretical and literary solution of the problems he is 
at like time mastering by his purely artistic productivity. We 
see this in every department, among great painters, poets, and 
musicians. We see it in the literary remains of a Leonardo and 
Albrecht Diirer; in the dramaturgic essays and controversial 
writings of a Corneille and Racine ; in Gluck’s explanatory preface 
to his opera “Alcestes” ; in the esthetic and philosophic researches 
of Schiller, and in the rich and many-sided art-treatises of Goethe. 
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We see it, finally, in the urgent inner need of Wagner to win clear 
insight into the relation of his own haunting artistic ideal to the 
works and strivings of his great predecessors, and to the whole 
framework of the public art and culture of our day ; in his longing 
to exert a vigorous influence in favour of the latter’s wholesome 
reformation, from within outwards, proceeding from its noblest core. 
“The unconsciously produced work of art belongs to epochs that 
lie far removed from our own: the art-work of the highest period 
of culture cannot be produced but with full consciousness. But 
herein lies conditioned the rarity of the highest phenomena: that 
only the richest-gifted mortal can unite in himself this wondrous 
harmony of the reflecting intellect with the fulness of unborrowed 
creative power.” These words, which Wagner applied to Goethe, 
find, in fullest measure, their application to his own art-creation 
and simultaneous activity as historian and art-philosopher. 
Nevertheless, we are confronted with the surprising fact that the 
prose-writings of Richard Wagner, with all their depth and breadth 
of thought, and despite their having for the most part reached a 
third or fourth edition, are still almost as little known to the larger 
German reading-public as were once the writings of Schopenhauer ; 
which suffered the peculiar fate, of being literally condemned to 
the silence of death during three whole decades, in the very father- 
land of philosophers. In fact, the first edition of Schopenhauer’s 
magnum opus had so scanty a circulation that, to the lasting shame 
of German philosophy, its greater portion was finally destroyed ; 
and only after tens of years did the “ Welt als Wille und Vorstellung” 
arise rejuvenated from its own ashes. It was the “ Parerga,” with 
its manifold application of the philosopher’s root-idea to an infinite 
variety of separate subjects and individual problems, that first 
attracted general attention to his chief treatise ; 2nd Schopenhauer 
became the much read, though not always rightly understood, 
author whom a considerable section of our reading and writing 
public now brands with the mark of “ Pessimism ;” just as they 
have fastened upon the ever-striving artist the label, ‘“‘ Music of the 


Future,”— 
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To return to Wagner: neither the manysidedness and depth 
of observation, which fill his writings, nor the novelty of the chief 
part of the issues that they inevitably raise, have been hitherto 
graced with adequate recognition. Through his means, we have 
won essentially new points of view for the understanding of the 
meaning of Bach and Beethoven, Shakespeare, Schiller and Goethe. 
Many ideas that owe their birth to Wagner, have also found their 
way already, through other channels, to unquestioned acceptance 
by our modern school of thought; an acceptance denied them in 
his time, when they sprang from the Meister’s mouth. And thus it 
is, that we are brought to a consideration of the “ Universality ” of 
his genius. 

This “ Universality” is a prominent feature of the greatest 
German thinkers and poets, men of science and men of art ; and of 
it the writings of Richard Wagner make eloquent witness. It is 
characteristic in a high degree of Wagner’s whole existence, and 
inseparable from its manifestation. As it was the gift of the 
artist, in his unbounded mastery of all the forms of art that meet 
and blend in his united art-work: so was it likewise his, in his 
critical and historical estimate of the wide variety of subjects that 
have left even the slightest mark on the development of art and 
culture. 

Thus, above all, was it shown in his survey of his own 
peculiar domain, the world of Music. And here it is astonishing to 
find a like ripeness and sureness of judgment exhibited by the 
youthful composer-author of Rienzi; in whose head the whole 
“artwork of the future,” with all its consequences, was already 
aflame with life. This we might assume for ourselves, upon the 
evidence of the first of the ten volumes of his writings; which 
contains many a valuable proof of this nature, taken from the 
“ Rienzi”-period. But we are supported in our assumption by the 
pictures drawn of him by his contemporaries; who, in that first 
hard epoch of his Paris sufferings, marvelled at the wonderful 
elasticity of spirits with which, in spite of the misery of his hopeless 
lack of prospects, he entertained in inexhaustible humour the little 
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circle of friends that assembled round him. The well-known 
Munich painter and art-writer Friedrich Pecht has recorded, in 
Cotta’s Allgemeine Zeitung, how, at these evening gatherings of the 
very earliest group of ‘ Wagnerianers,’ he “ hit off the characteristics 
of all the great musicians, one by one, in such sharp outline that 
each became to them an individual, living figure.” Wagner's 
familiarity with the musical productions of all ages, was past the 
writer's comprehension, inso young a man. “The earliest Italians; 
such as Palestrina and Pergolese, he knew as intimately as the later 
Germans. Of Sebastian Bach, he was the first to give me any 
general conception. Gluck then occupied his unceasing attention. 
Haydn's nature-painting ; Mozart’s genius, and the unfortunate in- 
fluence of his position at Salzburg and Vienna ; the idiosyncrasies of 
the French composers, Tully, Boieldieu, and Auber ; the wondrous 
folk-lore of his favourite, Weber; Beethoven, overtopping them all 
in the majesty of his stature; Mendelssohn’s elegant drawing-room 
music; all these he pictured for us, singing us snatches of the 
melodies of each, and filled his discourse with such animation, 
such plastic power, that the portraits that he drew on those occasions 
are engraved upon my memory to this day.” 

After Wagner’s return from Paris to Germany (1842), the 
legendary tales of German antiquity made up his favourite study. 
Already in alien Paris he had met for the first time, in “ Tann- 
hauser” and “ Lohengrin,” the native element in which henceforth 
he day by day plunged deeper. It would be difficult for a profes- 
sional Germanologist to probe deeper, or with greater penetration, 
the documentary evidence of German Sagas, German myths, and 
German types and manners, than did the creator of “ Lohengrin” 
and “Siegfried.” In the rich, deep mines of the writings of Jakob 
Grimm, with their almost bewildering multiplicity of shafts and 
levels—from the bulky volumes of his enquiry into ‘German 
Mythology,” swelling over with their learning, down to his 
“Wisdom of Ancient Germany”—Wagner travelled step by step 
their every labyrinth, sure of foot, and clear of vision; and no single 
golden vein of ancient German faith and wont, he let escape him. 
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The very first scenes of Lohengrin afford us ample proof of this 
his deep and intimate acquaintance with Old-German feudal and 
judicial usage. Without the solid background of wide-culled 
knowledge, they could never have been filled with such a vivid and 
convincing life.—Unfortunately, the operatic omissions and arrange- 
ments, of the current method of performance, have robbed these 
very scenes of a goodly share of the potence of their charm. 

If the First volume of the “ Gesammelte Schriften” shows us 
rather the musician Wagner: in the Second, we already meet the 
results of his researches in the realm of German history and 
Saga, of German myth and German tongue. Already, besides the 
Nibelungenlied and Wolfram von Eschenbach, the old-norse versions 
of the German Sagas—not then accessible by translation’s easy 
path—had come within his field of vision. Between ‘“ Lohengrin” 
and “ Siegfried,” we light upon the wide canvas of his “ Wibe- 
lungen,” in which the spirit of legendary folk-lore is called upon to 
give to the historical Waiblingern a world-historical background, of 
unexampled grandeur and breadth of horizon. 

About this time (1847) another world had opened before the 
Meister’s gaze, with lively invitation: a world that had been his 
favourite sojourning-place from the time of his earliest inspiration, 
when, as a pupil at the Dresden Kreusschule, he had gladly thrown 
aside his Latin tasks, to sink his fancy in the noble speech and 
poetry of the ever youthful world of Greece. Joh. Nordmann, who 
at this time had met Wagner in the Dresden artistic circle, and had 
had a conversation with him which lingered in his memory “as a 
spiritual feast,” recounts the extraordinary impression that he 
retained of this interview: the author of Zannhduser had discussed 
“the dramatists of Greece, with a knowledge and understanding 
such as one would seek in vain in many a Professor of the Classics.” 
However, there is one side, and that not the least important, of 
the knowledge of Greek antiquities, with regard to which the 
“ Professor,” should he wish not to miss the chief aid to judgment, 
must go to school with the artistic genius. Wagner's deep-grounded 
knowledge of the aspects of popular life in olden times, and of the 
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Grecian stage with all its minutiz and antecedent conditions, we 
learn to estimate no less from the Third volume of the “ Gesammelte 
Schriften” than from the posthumous publication, “ Entwiirfe, 
Gedanken, Fragmente.” 

It is only in a later period that the Romanic races, the great 
Italians and Spaniards, approach with like spiritual sympathy the 
artist who searched while he created, who found his recreation from 
one labour in taking up another. “I have learnt to know the solace 
that it is, in full maturity of life, to make the acquaintance of a 
poet like Calderon,” he writes to Liszt, in 1858; with the remark, 
that this knowledge will probably end in leading him “to learn a 
little Spanish too.” 

But, amidst, and above all others, the world of his German 
home will ever remain that into whose unfathomable treasures no 
other can conduct us as Wagner has. Take our two great poets, 
Goethe and Schiller: we have received through him such revela- 
tions of the purport and significance of their poetry, that no one 
who really knows it, can lightly set beside them any of the modern 
disquisitions of our literary historians—however “ professionally ” 
cultured. We say this without the slightest undervaluing of the 
many products of the newer Goethe-philology, so rich in thought 
and learning. But whereas Wagner was every inch a dramatist, 
he stands nearer to the poetical geniuses of all times and races, 
from A°schylus to Shakespeare and Moliére, Goethe, Schiller and 
Kleist ; nearer by such a lofty step, that no professorial erudition 
can win from him this eminence, except by appropriation of its 
products. 

If we would now press forward a pace or two, in the consider- 
ation of Wagner’s ‘Universality,’ we must leave our gradual march 
from book to book, and rather pass in brief review the multiplicity 
of Swudjects that find their reference in this chain of volumes. Here, 
besides the creative minds in the realms of poetry and music, we 
light first upon the pre-eminent types of the actor’s art; upon 
Garrick and Ludwig Devrient, by whose example Wagner shows 
us the mysteries of mimetic talent; upon the picture of the great 
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Sophie Schréder, the loving homage to Iffland, Fleck and Esslar. 
Touching the pictorial art of the Italians, Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, it would be difficult to find any deeper or more instructive 
comments than are to be met with in these writings. The intensity 
of thought and intuition, with which he lays to each department of 
public life and history the living measure of his dominant art-ideal, 
permits him to open out a fresh perspective from every point of 
his consideration. The civilised races of East and West, Indians, 
Greeks and Romans, Italians, Spaniards and French; the poets, 
thinkers and sages of every nation; Homer and the tragic masters ; 
Plato, Dante, Calderon and Cervantes, Moliére and Lope, Frederick 
the Great and Luther, Winkelmann and Lessing, Mozart and 
Beethoven ; and again, Racine and Victor Hugo, Balzac and 
Berlioz,—step forth from his pages in clear and sharp delineation. 

The most varied events in History are seized by their charac- 
teristic side, and often drawn with one sure stroke of the pen; 
whilst frequently an utterance of the earlier period is rounded off 
by a remark in the later. We are involuntarily reminded, by this 
universal nature of Wagner’s writings, of Schopenhauer’s saying : 
that “the totality of the knowable and the worth-knowing, seems 
first to fulfil its own true destiny when, from time to time, it 
is gathered at once within ome brain.” Then we have, for once, in 
this one brain a comprehensive world-image, the clear and perfect 
mirror of that which the wonted multitude of minds but shows to 
us in fragments, however exactly each may fulfil its function. 
But—this one brain can only be that of a “ Genius.” 

Experience teaches us, however, that in the insight and utter- 
ances of men of genius, mere Knowledge recedes, in significance, 
behind a higher something: namely, behind the inner /mntuition 
of things, which forms the unconscious basis of all knowledge. 
“Abstract knowledge: but first intuitive ; this needs, however, a 
nature splendidly endowed,” as Wagner expresses it in his Posthu- 
mous Fragments (p. 116). Pure Knowledge is by nature receptive: 
Intuition is productive. Therefore the latter measures, moulds, 
and transmutes the former. Not only because, as the true valuator 
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of all “‘knowledge,” she changes at a blow the essential worth of 
what was heretofore presumed as known; but since, where need is, 
she for the time fills up the gaps of knowledge with material of 
her own, and leaves it to the gradual after-work of other heads and 
other hands, to follow on her traces. 

This leads us to the consideration of another side of Richard 
Wagner’s literary remains. 

The hastiest glance at the boundless wealth of his artistic 
creations, at the imposing retinue of his teeming scores, must show 
us in how full a measure the Meister might have thought the labour 
of his life fulfilled in these alone. If, in the various stages of his 
development, his reforming instinct drove him ever anew to literary 
activity—him, to whom nothing was so odious as this “ paper” 
constitution of our modern culture !—it is easily to be understood 
that his could never be the leisurely progression, the lingering 
complacence, that we meet in Goethe's literary works; nor the 
patience that enabled Schopenhauer to build around his chief system 
of philosophy a wall of rich and varied lesser writings, and finally 
to cap it with the two volumes of his “ Parerga.” Indeed, the 
“ Master-work ” of Wagner is found in his artistic offspring ; by 
side of which, the whole pregnant series of his prose-works takes 
nothing more than the place of the philosopher’s “ Parerga.” 
Wagner has seen, and pondered, much: one might almost say, in 
exact proportion as the contemporary world condemned him to 
leave his highest, type-begetting gifts for years deprived of their 
due service in the scenic reproduction of what his inner eye had seen, 
or banished them midst the mute notes and directions of his scores. 
In such involuntary isolation, his searching gaze was turned un- 
ceasingly toward the world surrounding him, as well as to that of 
history. ‘We talk too much,—we even hear too much, and—see 
too little,” he says in the Posthumous volume (p. 110), ‘“ See, see, 
and truly see—there’s the lack in which all fail.” And just because 
he always pondered at the moment that he saw, his thoughts are 
without cease original; and despite his astounding versedness in the 
writing of all ages and all nations, they are no dull book-wisdom 
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but drawn from a first-hand insight into things, from the living in- 
tuition of the artist. Therein lie their worth and fruitfulness. 

Yet, in a higher sense, and measured by a standard which we 
can only first obtain from the very wealth of these ideas, and from 
the wide field of vision of the artist-thinker, we must ascribe to 
the sum total of his writings the attribute of “fragments,” and in 
many respects, of mere “ hints." Whosoever had the untold good 
fortune to foregather with the poet-philosopher himself, knows how 
infinitely much in the way of individual balance, completion, and 
continuation, he had to say and teach, beyond that which alone he 
was able to commit to writing. Repeatedly, nay, for the most 
part—it was definite outer occasions that moved him to unseal the 
harvest of his thought and insight; and then, within the borders of 
the separate essay, he ever followed the one straight pathway pre- 
scribed him by his theme. Thus his greatest, tripartite work, 
“‘ Oper und Drama,” is devoted to the definite, single artistic subject 
denoted clearly by its title, although his method of treating it has 
given it broadest compass. No less in “‘ Deutsche Kunst und Deutsche 
Politik,” does a single, sharply-bounded problem, one chief idea, 
find expression: the antithesis between ‘German thought’ and 
‘French civilisation,’ and the relation of German rulers to both. 
“ Religion und Kunst” displays a whole world-canvas, the story of 
the development of mankind, right down from prehistorical be- 
ginnings. Never has the voice of a world’s judge addressed us in 
words more forcible or more ominous. The minute completion of 
the details of this picture of man’s historical fall would fill whole 
volumes. But in the above-named treatise, with its subsequent 
continuations (“Was niitet diese Erkentniss?” ‘ Erkenne dich 
selbst !"— Heldenthum und Christenthum"—“ Ueber das Weibliche 
tm Menschlichen”), we find again their basic thought to be one sole 
idea, the idea of Regeneration. 

Thus in the literary expositions of Richard Wagner, the 
material yields ever place to the one great leading thought, but 
receives each time a fresh and meaning light therefrom. An un- 
bounded store of subjects is touched upon, in this wise, by the 
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artist-sage of Bayreuth ; and jthe points of view for their com- 
parison and closer investigation, are clearly noted though never 
followed up in detail. The electric spark of his advancing column 
kindles everything it touches; in all directions, fresh outlooks into 
farthest distance are opened out. Well might one crave the hand 
of this guiding genius, to lead us into those distant countries ; but 
he takes his tranquil way towards the chosen goal of each enquiry. 
Therefore, at every epoch of his life, did Wagner feel it needed a 
whole School of thinkers, of teachers, and of writers, to follow to 
their utmost limits the paths that he could only hint. 


C. F. GLASENAPP. 


Lisst on Wagner. 


Preratory NOTICE. 





PACE, or rather want thereof, renders it impossible for 
us to attempt until our next issue to systematically 
review the important volume we have received from 
Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel: “ Richard Wagner von 

Fr. Liszt,” which consists of Liszt’s articles upon Tannhduser, 

Lohengrin, the Flying Dutchman, and Rheingold. Partly published 

in French in the Journal des Débats, and in a brochure entitled 

“ Lohengrin et Tannhduser” (of which the “Lohengrin” article 

was translated into German under R. Wagner’s supervision, for the 

Leipziger Illustrirte Zeitung of April 1851), and partly in German in 

the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, they have now been freely rendered 

into the latter tongue by L. Ramann, the authoress of Liszt's 

Biography. The collection into one volume of these valuable 

treatises, hitherto scattered and ‘out of print,’ is an achievement 

upon which we may well congratulate both publisher and editress. 
For the present, we shall confine ourselves to a few remarks 
upon the wonderful friendship between the two great artists, 

Wagner and Liszt, and the influence of the latter upon the whole 

musical fortunes of the former. The Wagner-Liszt correspondence 

has given us a speaking picture of the two men in intimate 
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conference, at the time when the friendship was fast cemented ; 
but a few words touching its inception may perhaps assist our 
readers to its proper understanding. Thus we will preface “ Liszt 
on Wagner,” by Wagner on Liszt. 

In the Mittheilung (An Address to my Friends), written and 
published in 1851, Wagner tells us of his first encounter with Liszt, 
during his earlier stay in Paris (1839-42). There was so vivid a 
contrast between this brilliant and popular Virtwoso and the 
friendless, neglected, creative artist, that one sole interview sufficed 
to engender in Wagner’s breast a marked distaste for the much- 
sought-after pianist. His ways of life and modes of thought were 
far too diverse. Wagner confesses that for years he gave vent to 
expressions of dislike for the renowned favourite of society; but 
Liszt was at a loss to conceive wherein he had offended the rising 
genius. Liszt journeyed to Dresden to attend a performance of 
Rienzi, and forthwith set to spreading far and wide the fame of 
Wagner's music. He shortly settled down at Weimar, with the 
main aim of continuing a living propagandism of Wagner’s works ; 
and when Wagner sought a few days’ refuge in Weimar, on his 
flight from Dresden, he attended a rehearsal by Liszt of his opera 
Tannhduser. ‘1 was astounded,” he says, ‘to recognise in him my 
second self. What I felt as I conceived this music, he felt as he 
conducted it; what I fain would say as I wrote it down, that said 
he as he summoned it into sound. By the love of this rarest of all 
friends, and at the moment when I was Aomeless, I found the true, 
long-yearned-for home of my art.” He goes on to tell how, with 
heart welcoming his every wish, Liszt gave himself wholly to 
opening for him a path to fame ; how he cleared away all misunder- 
standings, and set his works before the public in their true light. 
Then referring to these very writings, he says, ‘“‘ He laid before the 
world his own opinion and conception of these operas in a manner 
that has never been equalled for convincing eloquence and 
fascinating power. Success crowned his efforts, and in the full glow 
of this success he called to me: See, we have brought it thus far! 
Now make for us another work, that we may bring it farther yet !” 
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NOTES. 


Towards the close of Sig. Lago’s 
successful Autumn Season of “ Italian 
Opera,” Londoners had the opportunity, 
denied them for years, of once more 
witnessing a performance of Tannhduser. 
For some unaccountable reason, this 
powerful work has been for long entirely 
neglected by operatic managers, though 
its Overture, on the occasion of the 
Haymarket Promenade Concerts a year 
and a half back, was accorded by the 
_ popular “ piébiscite” the rank of first 

favourite in its class.—Perhaps, however, 
the reason may be sought in the utterly 
inadequate ‘mounting’ of the opera, 
and the consequent impression of gloom 
with which it closes. In a subsequent 
number we shall recur to the subject of 
the scenery of the last scene, therefore 
need only state that, with proper scenic 
accessories and due regard to lighting, 
the final picture, though more subdued, 
should be almost as brilliant as that 
which terminates Lohengrin. But upon 
a stage whereon one can hardly dis- 
tinguish the outlines of the chief actors, 
the effect of the Third Act must 
necessarily be so depressing that the 
opera is robbed of half its charm. 

Despite the insufficiency of its mise-en- 
seine, however, the success of the recent 
revival of Zannhduser at Covent Garden 
should encourage managers to bestow a 
littlke—nay, a good deal—more attention 
upon its worthy framing; for the work 
seems destined now to take its long- 
delayed position of public favourite.— 
As to the performers, we have nothing 
but the highest praise for Madame 
Albani’s impersonation of ‘ Elisabeth,’ a 
character studied by her under the care- 
ful tuition of the composer himself, and 
for the delivery by M. Maurel of 
‘Wolfram’s’ lyrics, though the acting 
of this accomplished singer was some- 
what too fierce and impulsive for the 
self-sacrificing and gentle love of the 
poet-knight. ‘Tannhiiuser” himself, 
however, we have not yet seen; for 
Sig. Perotti’s rendering of this réle is 
not virile enough to satisfy its require- 


ments. 
« * * . 





As we go to press before the opening 
night of the new English Opera-house, 
we cannot speak from knowledge of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music ; but, for the 
sake of British music, we trust that the 
‘run’ of Jvanhoe may be both long and 
successful. But why should not Mr. 
D’Oyly Carte arrange, at its close—or 
even alternately with the later perform- 
ances—to produce a work so well 
calculated to display the resources of a 
magnificent house as Wagner's Zann- 
hduser? The external aspect of the 
edifice recalls to our minds the type of the 
Bayreuth Festspielhaus, though adorned 
with embellishments pecuniarily denied 
to Wagner's theatre. The same stage- 
arrangements for lifting and lowering the 
scenery are here provided; and an 
attempt to produce such a masterpiece 
of drama as this, should certainly prove 
a financial success. Though room, of 
course, must be made for works of other 
English composers (such as Balfe’s 
TZalisman,) Tristan might well be in- 
cluded ina later programme ; and we 
are bold enough to look forward, in time, 
to a long ‘run’ of even the Ring des 
Nibelungen, given on four nights of each 
week, the remaining two evenings being 
devoted to English works.— 

* . * * 

It seems impossible to get away from 
Tannhéuser, in 1891 ; and so it happens 
that in recommending to our readers an 
immediate of the “ Bayreuther 
Tascthen-Kalendar” for the current year, 
we are pointing out to them a most 
exhaustive series of articles on the chief 
event of the forth-coming Féstspfiel. The 
opera is here discussed (in German) 
from its historical, legendary, musical, 
and poetic sides, and those intending to 
visit Bayreuth could not possibly procure 
a more instructive guide. Above all else, 
we may lay special stress on Herr C. F. 
Glasenapp’s review of the varying fate of 
Zannhduser on the European stage, and 
his surprisingly elaborate statistical table 
of all its recorded performances. The 
“‘ Kalendar” may be obtained of the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. A. L. Birnstingl, 
5, Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, W. 








